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serious social experiment, for instance, liability to be
liquidated might be extended in the most alarming direc-
tions. The lethal chamber would claim not only homicidal
lunatics and imbeciles: it would be filled, if Shaw had any
say in the matter, with all people who thought it gentle-
manly to live on other people's earnings, moral or immoral;
all Members of Parliament voting for the cat-o'-nine-tails;
all inhabitants of Harley Street refusing to be nationalized;
and all child-beaters who persisted in claiming that whippings
hurt them more than their children; and many others.
About that favourite item in most reformers' programmes,
abolition of the death penalty, Shaw took a long time to
make up his mind, contenting himself with saying that so
long as the penalty remained it must be administered as a
painless necessity, not as a retributive judgment. * I can-
not foresee which side I should take,' he said. *A wise
man does not ford a stream till he gets to it.' Well,
England got to the stream in 1947 with the introduction
of the Criminal Justice Bill. By then, at any rate, Shaw
had made up his mind, and during the Commons' debate
on the Bill wrote declaring himself strongly in favour not
only of retaining the death penalty but of extending it.
Apart from the question of capital punishment, what of
the great majority of law-breakers who are clearly among
the tolerables? Few criminals are hardened. What of
first offenders and the like ? Obviously they must be cured
of their bad habits, and if necessary be sent to prison, as
now. But, here again, prisons must not be regarded as
places of punishment, but as places of treatment, where,
with every enlightening-force at our disposal, bad habits
would be broken and made good. Most prisoners, Shaw
thinks, would find this treatment effective and leave prison
cured. The minority, who now return to prison again and
again, thereby gradually proving 'themselves incurable,
would eventually find themselves judged intolerable. For
them the door would be opened to the lethal chamber.
The idea of transforming our prisons into reformatories
and curative homeSj rather than into hells of punishment and
torture, received practical support by the passage of the
Criminal Justice Acts of 1939 and 1948* And one of the